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CHAPTER I. 


Real estate mortgage debt became a prominent question 
throughout the country about two years ago. Western 
farmers were borrowing large amounts of Eastern capital at 
high rates of interest, and as soon as it was understood that 
the loans in each of the principal-borrowing states made a 
total of large proportions it became uncertain whether the 
product of agriculture could pay back to the lenders so great 
an amount of wealth or, indeed, sustain the annual interest 
charge. The amounts of this borrowed wealth were guessed 
at and roughly estimated, and it was not long before guesses , 
and estimates became positive assertions and grew into mar- 
vellous stories of debt burden, which existing wealth produc- 
tion could not hope to diminish or carry. 

A member of the national House of Representatives, on 
May 12, 1888, quoted, without question of the accuracy of his 
figures, the statement of a farmers’ “organ,” that the mort- 
gage debt upon farms in Ohio amounted to $701,000,000; 
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Indiana, $398,000,000; Illinois, $620,000,000; Wisconsin, 
$250,000,000; Michigan, $350,000,000; Minnesota, $175,000,- 
000; Iowa, $851,000,000; Nebraska, $140,000,000; Kansas, 
$203,000,000 ; Missouri, $237,000,000; total farm mortgage 
debt in these ten states, $3,425,000,000. The Bankers’ 
Monthly could not have had the same sources of information, 
for it represented the farm mortgage debt as follows: Kansas, 
$235,000,000; Indiana, $635,000,000; Towa, %567,000,000 ; 
Michigan, $500,000,000; Wisconsin, %357,000,000; Ohio, 
$#1,127,000,000. These statements of “fact” far exceeded 
those of the farmers’ publication, and were by no means so 
extreme as were apparently sober statistics of other publica- 
tions; indeed, one of them asserted without qualification that 
the farm mortgage debt of Illinois was about $1,200,000,000. 
How these vast amounts of debt were established no one 
pretended to say; nevertheless, the real estate mortgage 
debt of these ten states could not have been ascertained with- 
out the labor of 125 men for 75 to 100 days in the field, of 
half as many men for the same time in the office, and without 
an expense of $75,000 to $100,000, so as to establish the debt 
within probably 50 per cent of the truth. Though it was 
claimed that the farm debt of Ohio was $1,127,000,000, yet 
the total assessed valuation of all the real estate in the state, 
including non-agricultural and mortgaged real estate, is 
quoted by the report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of 
that state for 1888! at $1,220,262,525, or hardly more than 
the represented debt of the agricultural real estate. 
_ The agitation of the mortgage question was taken in hand 
by the Single Tax clubs and the believers in Henry George’s 
land theories, and some alarm was aroused over the supposed 
stupendous proportion of debt upon farms and homes, which 
was reducing the people to the relationship of landlord and 
tenant, with fewer landlords and more tenants as time passed 
on. It does not matter for the moment whether these claims 
were entirely true or to what extent they were partly true; 
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they were made with such earnestness and confidence that 
they were widely accepted as true, or very nearly so, and 
awakened deep concern in the future condition of the owners 
of homes and farms, and of those who, it was supposed, had 
been ousted from ownership, and in all likelihood could never 
regain it. 

Suddenly, from many directions, the attention of statis- 
ticians and students of social and economic questions was 
directed toward the problem. For want of facts, little could 
be advanced upon the matter except theory, but several state 
bureaus of labor statistics set to work gathering information, 
— namely, the bureaus of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Connecti- 
cut, and Nebraska, and about a year later the bureau of New 
Jersey. The investigation of the last-named bureau is still 
progressing, but the results of the investigations of the other 
states were published in their reports for 1888. 

Hon. John Jenkins, deputy commissioner of the Nebraska 
bureau, undertook, in connection with other-information about 
farms and farmers, to learn about mortgages. The circular- 
letter method was adopted, and, while little can be said in its 
favor, yet it seems to have been the only one open to the com- 
missioner. The number of circulars sent to farmers is not 
given, but replies to 216 of them were received; 185 of these 
persons owned their farms; 113 farms were mortgaged at rates 
of interest ranging from 6 to 10 per cent; 89 persons saved 
something above expenses during the preceding year.? 

The method of Hon. Samuel M. Hotchkiss, commissioner 
of the Connecticut bureau, was the personal inquiry of 
special agents. They “visited and secured statistics from 
693 farms selected from representative towns in each county. 
The ir vestigation was conducted systematically. From three 
to five towns in each county were visited, and the farms 
selected were widely distributed over the towns.” ® Opinions 
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may differ as to whether the judgment of any one person is 
sufficient to select several hundred farms in a state whose 
statistics will stand for other farms than the ones from which 
they were derived. However that may be, the commis- 
sioner shunned the evil of the circular-letter plan, and doubt- 
less greatly improved upon it. 

Of the 693 Connecticut farms 241 were mortgaged for 
348 per cent of their value at an average interest rate of 
5.66 per cent. The number of farms showing losses or excess 
of expense over income was 136, or 56 per cent of the mert- 
gaged farms, not including family expenses in the account. 

Competent men were employed by Hon. A. D. Fassett, 
commissioner of the Ohio bureau, to take from the real estate 
records the amount of the loans secured by the uncancelled 
mortgages dated in “the eighteen years covering the period 
from 1870 to 1888, inclusive, to June 1st of the latter year. 
There are included in these, of course, many mortgages that 
have been paid but not cancelled. They include mortgages 
that have been placed upon the property of ,orporations 
operating pipe lines for gas, oil, and water.”* An unknown 
amount of partial payments made upon the original amounts 
of loans was also included. 

The total amount of the uncancelled mortgages “resting 
upon all real property in the state, exclusive of railroads, is 
$330,999,205 78. This includes the mortgages on farm and 
city property as well, and of course includes the mortgages 
resting upon the mining and manufacturing interests, which, 
as will be seen, bear a large portion of the debt burden of the 
state.” 

It is probably true that this established debt is larger than 
the true amount of the debt June 1, 1888. Only a very 
small portion of the existing real estate mortgage debt of 
Ohio was created prior to 1870. It has been ascertained for 
the Eleventh Census that only 3 per cent of the real estate 
mortgage debt of the people of Hampden county, Mass., was 
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created previous to 1870; that only 4 per cent of debt in 
Sangamon county, IIl., was created prior to 1880; only 5 per 
cent of debt in Scott county, Iowa, was created before 1880 ; 
and only $ of 1 per cent of debt in Cattaraugus county, New 
York, was created before 1870. It has been discovered in 
experimental work for the Census that the proportion that 
the amount of uncancelled but fully paid mortgages bears to 
the total amount of all uncancelled mortgages is larger than 
these percentages of debt that is older than 1870 and 1880, 
respectively; and it has also been distovered that the propor- 
tion that partial payments bear to the original amount of all 
loans surviving at a given date is alone much larger than the 
percentages of old debt above mentioned. So that it is 
beyond doubt that the sum of the original amounts of uncan- 
celled loans upon real estate in Ohio, for the last eighteen 
years, is considerably larger than the present amount of real 
estate mortgage debt in that state. 

Yet the commissioner of the Ohio bureau established a debt 
upon all real estate which was only a third to a half of the pre- 
viously reported debt upon farms alone. Thirty per cent of 
the established debt belongs to the counties in which Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Cleveland, Toledo, and Coiumbus are situated, 
and the presumption is that more than one-half, perhaps 
three-quarters, of the real estate mortgage debt of the state 
is upon village and city property. The real estate mortgage 
debt of Hampden county, Mass., is almost entirely upon 
village and city property. 

In Michigan, Hon. A. H. Heath, commissioner of the 
bureau, pursued still another method. Supervisors gathered 
the facts “directly from the farmers at the time of taking the 
assessment of their respective townships during the month of - 
April, 1887, upon blanks specially prepared and furnished 
for this work.”® Whether the supervisors in some of the 
townships refused to ask the questions contained on the 
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bureau’s blank, or whether the commissioner did not attempt 
to get the desired information in all townships, does not ap- 
pear in the report; but reports were received from 780 of 
the 1,185 townships and were not received from 355 town- 
ships. ‘The farms for which facts were reported numbered 
90,803, or 58 per cent of the farms in the state as ascertained 
by the Census of 1884.° 

The question arises whether these statistics are applicable 
to the farms in Michigan other than those from which they 
were derived. If complete reports were received for the 
farms of any certain county, and none were received from a 
neighboring county with similar characteristics with respect 
to soil, markets, and products, it may not be unfair to assume 
a priori that the proportion of mortgaged farms to the total 
number of farms, and the proportion of mortgage debt to the 
valuation of mortgaged farms, are not radically different from 
the known proportions of the fully reported county. 

With full reports from all the farms of each county, the 
extent to which this assumption is true could be demon- 
strated ; but so many farms were unreported from the town- 
ships in which inquiries were made, and the uncertainty is so 
great as to whether the ascertained results for a portion of 
the farms may be extended to all farms within each township, 
that it cannot be conclusively demonstrated whether the © 
proportions found in one county are substantially the same 
as those existing in neighboring counties, not otherwise differ- 
ing in their general characteristics. However, as far as the 
facts go, hey aie generally support the assumption. 

The three rows of counties extending across the southern 
portion of the state from east to west have a similar agricult- 
ural character, and they show the following ratios: Number 
of mortgaged farms to the total number of reported farms, 
and of mortgage debt to the assessed valuation of mortgaged 
farms: 


6 Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Michigan, 
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Ratios of Number of | Ratios of Mortgage 
Debt to Assessed Val- 
uation of Mortgaged 


Farms. 


The general uniformity of results in these counties is 
prominent, especially in the matter of ratio of debt to assessed 
valuation. 

The ratios of the number of mortgaged farms to the 
total number of reported farms in adjoining counties differ 
as much as 18.8 per cent; but, leaving out Oakland county, 
they differ as much as 15.2 per cent. That is to say, if a 
ratio drawn from the known facts of one county, in respect 
to the number of mortgaged farms, were to be applied to an 
adjoining county, among these twenty counties, the greatest 
error would be 18.8 per cent of the truth; yet the general 
error is not large, and is as small as any one should expect to 
find in a subject so difficult as this is to approach statistically. 
.The mean error for any two adjoining counties is 6.9 per cent. 

It is possible that full reports from all the partly reported 
counties would have been conducive to uniformity of results ; 
at any rate, so far as the Michigan investigation relied upon 


7] 7 
County. | 
ported Farms. 
Per cent, Per cent. ; | 
Allegan........ 48.3 48.5 } 
Van Buren..... 49.5 41.0 
Berrien ........ 34.6 47.8 
45.3 37.2 
St. Joseph...... 34.3 44.2 : 
Kalamazoo... .. 39.7 44.0 
48.8 39.7 
Calhoun........ 48.1 53.5 
Branch........- 47.0 41.5 
Hillsdale....... 35.9 44.4 
Jackson.......- 44.2 50.2 
; Ingham......... 45.7 44.5 
Livingston. .... 46.4 45.7 i 
Washtenaw .... 43.8 47.9 
Lenawee....... 41.2 42.4 : 
Monroe... .....- 46.7 37.7 
38.0 45.8 
Oakland. ....... 27.6 32.3 
Macomb........] - 42.1 46.6 
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uniformity of results and the extension of known results to 
unreported townships, it does not seem to have been far from 
the truth. The extension of results derived from repurted 
farms to farms about which reports were refused is another 
matter, and there may be psychological reasons why this is 
not sound. 

The assessed valuation of the 90,803 reported farms in 
Michigan was $194,854,633, and the mortgage indebtedness 
of these farms was $37,456,372, or about 47 per cent of the 
assessed valuation, with an average rate of interest of 7.2 per 
cent. 

The commissioner says: “ Estimating all the farms in the 
state on the basis of reports, we have an assessed valuation 
of $335,378,025, and a mortgage indebtedness of $64,392,- 
580.80, with an annual interest of $4,636,265.81, on farms 
alone.” ® 

It should be borne in mind that these bureaus attacked a 
problem of great dimensions with but a small amount of 
money available for the purpose, and that the results, if not 
in every respect satisfactury and conclusive, after all repre- 
sent large returns for the expenditure of the mouey employed. 

The Illinois bureau had to contend with this disadvantage, 
and the Secretary of the board of commissioners, Col. John 
S. Lord, resorted to a “short cut” for establishing existing 
debt, and obtained at the same time a greater variety of 
results than any of the other bureaus had obtained. With 
respect to real estate mortgages he abstracted from the 
records these facts: The number of the mortgages; the 
amount of the loan secured by each mortgage; whether the 
mortgage covered agricultural land or village and city lots ; 
the number of acres or lots; the time within which the pay- 
ment was promised; whether to secure purchase money ; 
mortgages made to building and loan associations ; mortgages 
made to non-residents of the state; and the rate of interest 


* Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industria] Statistics of Michigan, 
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per annum. These facts were taken for the years 1870, 1880, 
and 1887, and were aggregated by classes and by years for 
each county. For the same years the number of recorded 
chattel mortgages was ascertained; the amounts secured by 
them; the contract time of payment; the rate of interest; and © 
a classification of the personal property covered by them, as 
live stock and farm implements, household goods and wear- 
ing apparel, merchandise and fixtures, machinery and tools, 
growing crops, garnered crops, pianos, organs, sewing-ma- 
chines, and miscellaneous.” 

The special interest of this investigation centres in the 
method of establishing the total amount of mortgage debt 
existing each year, rather than in the yearly totals. With 
boldness and originality Col. Lord resorted to the computa- 
tion and use of the equated contract time of mortgages for 
this purpose. If two mortgages are made, one for $500 to 
be paid five years from date, and the other for $1,000 to be 
paid two years from date, the average duration of the con- 
tract time is three years, as is shown by the following com- 


putation : — 
$500 x 5 years = 2,500 


1,000 XK 2 years = 2,000 
1,500 )4,500 


3 years. 

The average equated contract time of mortgages upon 
acres, upon lots, and upon chattels was computed for each of 
the three years. For illustration of the process, taking only 
the equated contract time of mortgages upon acres in 1887, 
this was found to be 3.844 years. The total recorded debt 
upon acres for that year was $87,040,770, and this was multi- 
plied by the equated contract time, and the product, $142,- 
400,300, was called the principal of the debt upon acres in 
existence in 1887.1 

The report explains that “the hypothesis on which such 
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calculation is based is that, for a limited number of consecu- 
tive normal years, the experience for the whole would proba- 
bly be substantially uniform with that of any one of them. 
This implies only that the same general situation obtains in 
each of the three consecutive years, viz., that the aggregate 
amounts are practically the same, and the average term the 
same. In that case the total in force would consist, first, of 
those mortgages assumed during the year and maturing in 
three years; also those written in the year preceding and 
maturing the year following; and, finally, those of two years 
before maturing in the present.” That this was not far 
from the truth was subsequently discovered and positively 
demonstrated by Col. Lord, though the demonstration has 
not yet been published. 

- The employment of equated contract time established the 
total principal of the debt upon village and city real estate 
in the state in 1887 to be $238,922,039, and the total principal 
of all the real estate mortgage debt to be $381,322,339, of 
which 68 per cent was upon village and city real estate. The 
same process established the principal of the chattel mortgage 
debt to be $20,730,779 in the same year.” 

At the present time the only bureau of labor statistics 
investigating mortgage indebtedness is that of New Jersey. 
It is abstracting from the records of Essex county, in which 
Newark is situated, the following particulars regarding each 
mortgage recorded in the twelve years, 1856, 1870, 1875, 
1880-88: Name of mortgagor and mortgagee corporation, 
name of city or township, amount of loan, number of acres, 
whether village and city lots, contract time, rate of interest, 
date of mortgage, and date of discharge, if cancelled; it is 
abstracting nearly the same facts regarding the foreclosures 
decreed by chancery court during the same years for the 
whole state, and this will include about all the foreclosures 
that were made; and the bureau is also counting the number 
of mortgages recorded in all the counties in 1888. 


12 Fifth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois, page XXIX. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Finally, the mortgage problem found a place in the 
Eleventh Census act, approved March 1,1889. The language 
reads: “ He [the Superintendent of Census] shall also, at the 
time of the general enumeration herein provided for, or prior 
thereto, as the Secretary of the Interior may determine, col- 
lect the statistics of, and relating to, the recorded indebted- 
ness of private corporations and individuals, and make report 
thereon to Congress.” This part of the Census act was 
rejected by the House of Representatives, restored by the 
Senate, and finally agreed upon by both branches of Congress 
after conference of committees. 

Hon. Robert P. Porter at once, after his appointment as 
Superintendent of Census, took great interest in this matter, 
both from the standpoint of statistics and from that of:social 
and economic science, and he felt that the investigation 
should not proceed throughout the country without further 
light as to the plan of work and the method to be adopted. 
Three men who had worked upon the problem, or had devel- 
oped some ideas about it, were appointed special agents to 
pursue several lines of experiment in Illinois, lowa, New 
York, and Massachusetts. This was the only intelligent way 
to attack the problem, and without it Superintendent Porter 
realized that it would be a rash and ill-advised venture to go 
into the investigation at all with the object of ascertaining 
the total existing mortgage debt at any given date. _ 

To those who are unacquainted with statistical experiences 
and the psychological difficulties to be overcome, nothing 
seems easier than to print one or twenty questions in a 
schedule, place it in the hands of an enumerator, and send 
him from house to house to get answers to them. Early in 
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the winter considerable pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Superintendent of Census to add to the population sched- | 
ule several questions about mortgages and the ownership of 
farms and homes, or to give the enumerators a special sched- 
ule containing these questions and thus obtain answers at 
the time of the general enumeration in June, 1890. This 
plan is so very simple in its structure that it is difficult to 
convince many people that it is not fully practicable and 
easy of accomplishment. The Census act has in view no 
such procedure as this, but intends that the investigation of 
this subject shall be made by recourse to records. The Cen- 
sus committees of Congress had the subject under considera- 
tion, and came to the conclusion that it was dangerous to 
the remainder and principal portion of the enumeration to 
ask the people about their financial status. Hon. S. 8. Cox, 
chairman of the Census committee of the House, in a speech 
upon the Census bill, July 11, 1888, said: “ The danger sig- 
nal is always out when too tempestuous a storm of schedules 
falls upon the Census Bureau.” 

Hon. Carrol] D. Wright, Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in a communication to Representative Cox, 
dated May 9, 1888, in regard to the inclusion of inquiries 
regarding private indebtedness in the population schedule, 
wrote : 


‘* The addition of proposed inquiries to the population schedule would 
antagonize the Census, so far as the enumeration is concerned, before it 
commenced, and the enumerators would be handicapped from the start. 
The success of any enumeration depends very largely upon the good will 
of the public and the willingness of persons to comply with the rea- 
sonable request of the Government for information concerning their 
affairs. All inquiries, however, regarding the financial condition of the 
people have heretofore been met with great opposition, and undoubtedly 
would be again; although should such inquiries be added to the popula- 
tion schedule, it is safe to say that from 10 to 15 per cent, judging from 
past experience in such matters, would comply with the request of the 
Government and furnish the information relative to their indebtedness. 
Such a canvass, therefore, would have for its result partial success in 
certain directions at great expense, and a damaging influence upon the 
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whole census enumeration, both as to population and manufactures as 
well as agriculture. Considering the expense and the general injury to 
the work of the Census, this method seems hardly advisable.” 


If any questions were to be asked of the people in regard 
to their indebtedness, it was Commissioner Wright’s idea 
that the collection of the information should “ be made subse- 
quent to and independent of the enumeration of the people 
in general” for representative towns or counties, “and by 
selecting counties the information might be collected so as to 
show the property value of each holding, and the indebted- 
ness thereon, as originally made and as shown through the 
registry of deeds, further information being sought as to the 
payments in part liquidation of the recorded debt.” 

In the summer and autumn of 1889, the Superintendent 
of Census was petitioned by many Single Tax clubs, Kuights 
of Labor assemblies, and farmers’ and workingmen’s associa- 
tions, to ascertain “ what percentage of the people in this 
country occupy their own homes and farms, and what pro- 
portion are tenants; and of those who occupy their own 
homes and farms what proportion of their property is free 
from debt; and of the homes and farms which are under 
mortgage what percentage of the value is 80 mortgaged.” 

Superintendent Porter, from his own experience and 
knowledge of the difficulties of the undertaking, did not dare 
to endanger the decennial enumeration by incorporating in 
it inquiries designed to get all this information, and in a let- 
ter of December 3, 1889, to Hon. James H. Berry, member 
of the Senate Census committee, he wrote: — 


“These statistics cannot be got from records, because there are no 
records in this country which, on their face, disclose the information ; 
consequently the statistics can be got only by a house-to-house canvass. 
It seems generally to be understood by the public that the information 
called for by these associations can be got by incorporating the necessary 
questions in the population schedule. If this were to be done there is no 
doubt that the enumeration of population would be in great danger of 
being wrecked. An attempt of this sort was made in the taking of the 
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Massachusetts census of 1875, by which it was sought to secure, by 
means of an individual schedule, data from workingmen and working- 
women as to their wages and earnings, the number of rooms rented and 
annual rental paid, as well as procuring the ownership of the home and the 
mortgage iucumbraice thereon. About 71,000 heads of families returned 
answers to these inquiries, and only 19 per cent of the persons who were 
asked whether they owned their homes replied that they did so, the 
remaining 81 per cent being composed of persons who did not own their 
homes and those who refused to answer; so that these statistics in Mas- 
sachusetts are incomplete and do not represent the true condition of 
affairs in that state at that time. 

‘The only safe way to get these desired statistics about homes and 
farms is by an independent house-to-house canvass, unconnected with any 
other branch of census work, so that in case of failure to get trustworthy 
statements, no part of the general work of enumerating population and 
industry would be jeopardized in any way. To conduct this independent 
canvass it would be necessary for enumerators to travel over every street 
and highway in the United States and visit some 13,000,000 families. The 
cost of doing this would be between one and two niillion dollars at least, 
based on a general estimate of a rate per family sufficient to insure, both 
in sparsely and thickly settled districts, a fair compensation for a day’s 
work, this rate per family varying from five cents, the minimum rate that 
ought to be paid, to ten cents and upwards.” 


The expense of the only proper way to get the desired 
statistics by enumerators was consequently too great to be 
charged upon the appropriation of $6,400,000 for census 
purposes. The Superintendent of Census has frequently 
announced his desire to undertake the “farm and home” 
investigation, if it may be done in the proper way and with 
a sufficient amount of money to carry it through with success. 

The same kind of a question arose in the Tenth Census in 
connection with the collection of the statistics of the owner- 
ship of the public debt of the United States, which was a 
part of Superintendent Porter’s contribution of statistics of 
* wealth, debt, and taxation” to that census.’ The Census 
act of 1879 provided for the gathering of this information by 
enumerators upon questions in the population schedule. 
Upon the recommendation of Gen. Francis A. Walker, then 
Superintendent of the Tenth Census, this portion of the act 
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was repealed in April; 1880, so far as it placed the work in 
the hands of enumerators: At that time he wrote: — 


“It should be remembered that, in spite of the scheme of ‘ prior sched- 
ules’ in any degree to which it is likely to be used by the Census office, 
the questions on the census schedules will often have to be answered by 
the women of the family in the temporary or protracted absence of the 
head thereof. Usually it may be assumed that the wife or daughter knows 
little or nothing respecting the investment of the family property, and 
even in the cases where the knowledge existed would hesitate to answer 
on such a point without the consent of the head of the family. It is a 
fundamental maxim of enumeration that as few matters as possible should 
be introduced in the house-to-house inquiry, respecting which the wife 
and the grown daughter cannot be assumed to be equally intelligent with 
the husband and father. Even when the head of the family is present the 
inquiry respecting property in United States bonds is uplikely to secure 
trustworthy answers, and is certain to provoke distrust and engender 
animosity. On every account, therefore, the Superintendent deems it 
desirable that the interrogatory should be striken from the schedule.” “* 


In a letter of December 28, 1889, to Hon. D. B. Hender- 
son, of the House Census committee, concerning recorded 
indebtedness, Superintendent Porter writes : — 


‘«The enumerator does not see an average of more than one in seven of 
the population, and therefore a question which has to be asked by forty 
thousand officers respecting sixty-five millions of people should not be, 
in order to obtain a successful answer, of a character that only the par- 
ticular individual himself can answer accurately. The enumerator’s 
information in regard tu the ownership of bonds, the possession of prop- 
erty, the amount of debt, the value of homes, etc., is therefore in a ma- 
jority of cases second-hand at the best, and is likely in most cases to be 
misleading.” 


The Michigan investigation previously referred to affords 
the opportunity for representing mathematically the extent 
of the failure that goes with inquiring of people the amount 
of their debts. As will be remembered, the questions were 
asked of farmers by supervisors at the time of the valuation 
of property for the assessment of taxes in April, 1887. The 
report of the bureau gives the number of farms for which 
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answers were made in each township where inquiries were 
made, and the Census of 1884 gives the number of farms in 
each township, a number slightly less than the number of 
farms in 1887. 

The percentages of the refusals to answer of the total 
number of farms in 1884, for the six counties in the second 
tier from the southern border of the state, are as follows: Van 
Buren, 19.8; Kalamazoo, 21.8; Calhoun, 14.0; Jackson, 17.8; 
Washtenaw, 25.9; Wayne, 18.8. That is to say, one-seventh 
to one-quarter of the farmers refused to answer,’® 

Yet the efforts of the supervisors were undoubtedly more 
successful than those of enumerators would be, because all 
real estate owners are taken account of by assessors, whether 
non-residents or landlords, and enumerators might fail to 
obtain information from non-resident owners and landlords. 
Besides, and this is of more importance, it is probable that 
real estate owners would answer questions as to their mort- 
gage debt to no public agent so readily as to assessors. It 
is not unreasonable to infer that enumerators would have 
failed to procure answers more largely than did the Michi- 
gan supervisors, especially in view of the almost complete 
failure of the Massachusetts enumerators in 1875, already 
referred to; and it cannot be doubted that were the collec- 
tion of the statistics of the recorded indebtedness of individu- 
als and of private corporations entrusted to the enumerators 
next June, not only would the remainder of their work be 
put in danger of failure, but there could be obtained no 
trustworthy or substantially complete statistics of this in- 
debtedness of the people as a whole, and there would have to 
be omitted some very desirable statistics of private debt that 
will be obtained in another way. 

Some things are unobtainable by statistical undertakings, 
human nature being what it is. The distribution of wealth 
cannot be directly determined by asking all the people 


15 Computations made from the Michigan Census of 1884, Vol. 2, pages 6-58, and the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Michigan, pages 8-69. 
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how much they are severally worth; and the fiat of law can- 
not accomplish this any more than it can make a piece of 
paper worth a hundred cents without a responsible promise 
to pay a hundred cents for it. Questions of debt are closely 
related to questions of wealth, and experience has shown 
that a large proportion of the people are still too sensitive 
to answer them for the love of science. 

The Superintendent of Census has planned to gather a 
large amount of information regarding private debt. The 
scope of the investigation certainly includes all matters in 
securing which there is any reasonable hope of success. The 
inquiries will cover a wide subject, aside from individual farm 
and house holdings, and the facts will be obtained mostly 
from the records and, to a small extent, by inquiry of holders 
of mortgages and owners of mortgaged real estate. Subject 
to some qualification after the facts are all in hand, the follow- 
ing is a statement of the chief features of the results that 


will be obtained : — 


The financial transactions of the people, as far as evidenced 
by mortgages, will be ascertained for the ten years 1880-89. 
The number of acres of agricultural land and the number of 
real estate holdings in villages and cities, which have been 
mortgaged in each year in each county, and the amount of 
mortgage debt placed upon these two classes of real estate, by 
years and by counties, will be ascertained. 

The amount of mortgage debt existing January 1, 1890, 
and each of the several preceding years, upon agricultural 
land and upon village and city real estate, and the number of 
agricultural acres and of village and city holdings covered 
by this debt, will be obtained for each county. 

It is impossible to discover the relationship between the 
amount of mortgage debt and the value of all mortgaged 
real estate except by averages. Of the agricultural land and 
its improvements, that are under mortgage, the proportion 
which the debt bears to the value can be ascertained only in 
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those states in which the statistics of taxation separate agri- 
cultural from other real estate, and in which a proportion 
may be obtained for corresponding village and city real estate. 

It will be ascertained to what extent mortgages arise from 
misfortune, and for this purpose agricultural land will be dis- 
tinguished from other real estate. There will be a reasonably 
minute analysis of the motives and objects for making mort- 
gages as far as people are willing to disclose them. The rates 
of interest paid upon debts secured by real estate will be 
learned for each county and for each of the ten years, and 
the total annual interest charge will be computed. Private 
corporations, both as mortgagors and as mortgagees, will be 
kept distinct from individuals in these statistics as far as is 
desirable, and such corporations will be separated into several 
classes, according to the character of their business. The 
growth of the business of building and loan associations will 
be determined. A special feature of the investigation will be 
the discovery of the average duration of mortgage debt and 
the rapidity with which it is paid in part. 

How far the facts that are to be obtained will show the 
number of mortgaged farms and homes cannot be told at this 
time, since the number of these can be reached only by com- 
putation, if at all. The amount of debt borne by agricultural 
land and the homes that go with it will be known, but in 
villages and cities, homes cannot be separated from other real 
estate. 

In the collection of agricultural statistics by enumeration 
the number of tenant and proprietor farmers will be obtained. 

The recorded indebtedness evidenced by judgments and 
chattel mortgages cannot be included in the investigation, 
because it would cost more than the work upon real estate 
mortgages, and there is no money for it in the appropriation. 

A high degree of ability will be required for the field work 
upon mortgage indebtedness, and the Superintendent of 
Census must necessarily depend to a considerable extent 
upon experts sent out from the Census Office. 
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The difficulties in the way of this investigation have been 
and will be great, whatever form the inquiry may take. 
That the work could be done at all was for a long time 
doubtful, and it was only after the results of experimental 
investigation by three special agents in four counties had 
become known that it was possible to formulate a plan of 
work. All the information about the mortgage question, 
requested by numerous petitioners, that can be obtained 
without a house-to-house inquiry, will be brought out by 
expert investigation, except the numbers of tenant and pro- 
prietor farmers, and these will be procured by enumerators, as 
before stated. While it is impossible to comply with all 
suggestions, they will be substantially answered in some form 
or other, and in addition a vast amount of information not 
specifically petitioned for will be supplied. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Some queries arise as to the interpretation of mortgage 
aud farm and home statistics, which I only raise at present ; 
and I am not to be considered as attempting to answer them, 
nor as expressing an opinion about the character of the 
answers. 7 

A Western Kansas farmer borrows, in order that he may 
erect a barn and buy machines and tools; the soil and the 
weather then upset his plans and his crops fail. Did the mort- 
gage cause his misfortune, or was it a miscalculation of the 
“bounty of Providence”? Again, by way of question, is a 
mortgage ever a cause of misfortune, except secondarily 
through the borrower’s want of prescience or through his 
inability properly to manage the borrowed wealth? 

In characterizing mortgages -it is necessary to consider 
such cases as these: A loan is procured for the purpose of 
buying a lot; of building a dwelling house; of making im- 
provements; of buying implements or machines to be used 
in the borrower’s occupation; for the purpose of enlarging a 
manufacturer’s product and extending his trade; to pay for 
a son’s education; to pay grocery bills; to pay physicians’ 
and undertakers’ bills; to defend law suits; and for all the 
many uses to which money may be applied. If a paper manu- 
facturer has found that his trade has grown faster than his 
product of paper, he may have borrowed $80,000 with which 
to enlarge his manufacturing equipment. A decision must be 
made regarding the character of the business of building and 
loan associations. A merchant may have been compelled to 
borrow to replace losses of his capital through decreased 
business or bad debts. 
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If it should be found that 40 to 50 per cent of the mort- 
gage debt of the people of a county was incurred to secure 
a portion of purchase money, 20 to 30 per cent to pay for 
improvements, and 20 per cent to increase trade and manu- 
facture, what shall be said of mortgages? What if the county 
containing the most prosperous people in a state has also the 
largest per capita mortgage debt, or the largest ratio of debt 
to valuation? It has been thought that Jefferson county, 
Alabama, containing Birmingham, and Hampden county, 
Massachusetts, containing Springfield and Holyoke,— coun- 
ties not excelled in their states for prosperity,— may have 
amounts and proportions of mortgage debt that would be 
startling if known. 

No one who does not know something about the conditions 
that lead men to borrow can say what interpretations shall 
be given to mortgage debt. These questions of interpreta- 
tion that have been raised may be answered in one way or 
another, perhaps in any one of half a dozen ways, when the 
facts are known; the object in raising them is simply to 
suggest that the general character of the facts are perhaps 
not commonly understood. Broader information, resting upon 
statistics and a more thorough analysis of the realities of 
mortgage debt, may qualify popular conclusions which it is 
new heresy to doubt. It is not asserted that further infor- 
mation will do this; but a caution is needed against making 
a conclusion and then going to work to find such facts as 
will sustain it. No investigation is scientific that does not 
canvass possibilities and provide for their discovery, if they 
may be found. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


AN ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES. 


The Annwal Statistics of Manufactures (Massachusetts), 1886, 
1887. Boston, 1889. Pp. xix, 119. 

The Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1888. Boston, 1889. Pp. 
Ixxxii, 147. 

The decennial census of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
ranked since 1875 as without a peer — save only the federal census — 
in the wealth and exactness of the data presented upon all phases of 
manufacturing enterprise. The large volumes devoted to this branch 
of inquiry in the censuses of 1875 and 1885 are crowded with tabula- 
tions and correlations, recording many details the statistical value of 
which is not always apparent, but presenting a picture of the industrial 
conditions, resources, and characteristics of the Commonwealth so com- 
plete as to bring them fully abreast of the requirements of the modern 
science of statistics. This work was organized under the direction of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who is now utilizing with such admirable 
results to the nation and to statistical science, in the National Depart- 
ment of Labor, the experience and training which came to him as the 
head of the Massachusetts bureau. The latter has made, since 
Colonel Wright left it, a new departure in the investigation of the 
manufacturing resources of the state, the first fruits of which are the 
two volumes before us. This new departure is the result of Colonel 
Wright’s experience with the decennial census of Massachusetts, and 
was authorized by law in response to his emphatic declarations that 
more practical and tangible benefits would accrue to the state from 
an annual census of industries, along certain lines, than were possible 
of attainment under the decennial system. The latter involved a 
great outlay of labor and money, was exceedingly irksome to manu- 
facturers by reason of the difficulty of making the elaborate returns 
required by the law, and was robbed of much of its intrinsic value 
by the long delay which necessarily occurred in the publication of 
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results. Colonel Wright early detected another serious limitation 
in the decennial Industrial Census. Statistics of manufactures are 
chiefly valuable according to their adaptability for comparative deduc- 
tions. Unless they possess this adaptability, they cease to afford an 
accurate measure of progress. Every element of uncertainty enter- 
ing into the comparison correspondingly vitiates the conclusions it 
establishes. The ten-year period of inquiry necessarily involves an 
important element of variation, as was very clearly pointed out by 
Governor Robinson in his Message of 1886, in which he strongly 
urged that the decennial industrial census be superseded by an annual 
inquiry of more limited scope : — 

“ Censuses taken at intervals of ten years are liable to be quite in- 
adequate for comparison, for the reason that one decade may end when 
our industries are in a flourishing condition, while the next may ter- 
minate in a year of great depression. Statistics are relied upon as of 
great value in scientitic and economic inquiries, but they may be very 
misleading and insufficient to present the true conditions when col- 
lected only at long intervals.” 


This is undoubtedly a well-founded criticism upon the decennial 
industrial census. At the same time it is to be borne in mind that 
the adoption of the ten-year period in respect to industrial develop- 
ment was natural and proper in association with the census of popu- 
lation. There is a great saving of expense by the prosecution of the 
two inquiries at the same time, and by machinery largely identical, 
and the association brings the best results in other ways. Each is in 
a sense the standard by which to measure the other. The best results 
for scientific purposes are obtained when we are enabled to view the 
growth of population and the growth of manufactures side by side. 
But the conditions that strround the two developments in successive 
decades are quite certain not to be identical, and at times the variation 
may be sufficiently marked to lead to conclusions altogether mislead- 
ing. Something of this kind may happen in the Eleventh Federal 
Census, the preparations for which are now elaborately progressing. 
The Tenth Census showed a rate of growth in population from 1870 
to 1880 of 23.4 per cent, aud we have only to calculate the percentage 
of increase from 1880 to 1890, as it will soon be ascertained, to deter- 
mine definitely by what percentage our growth of population in the 
latter decade has exceeded our rate of growth in the former. Very 
different conditions surround the industrial census. Industrial pros- 
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perity is periodic ; and while it is historically true, as Professor W. 
Stanley Jevons and other economists have contended, that a “ credit 
cycle,” as it is called, will last about ten years, it is also historically 
true that these credit cycles do not recur at regular intervals, but may 
be accelerated or retarded by a thousand unforeseen circumstances 
which check or inflate the prosperity not only of states and of nations 
but of the whole civilized world. Thus it may happen, as suggested 
by Governor Robinson, that one industrial census may photograph a 
period of abnormal activity, and its successor one of unusual depres- 
sion, thus destroying accurate correlations between the two. The 
Census of 1880 covered a year of unusual industrial activity. It 
revealed our manufacturing development at its high-water mark. 
Capital was bouyant, sympathetic, and aggressive. After a long 
period of commercial depression it had regained its courage, and all 
branches of industry were emitting a product nearly equal to the 
actual capacity in machinery. Necessarily the aggregate presented 
by the Tenth Census represented a tension of effort peculiar to the 
year of which it was the particular record, and not a safe criterion of 
the manufacturing achievements of the country for the years immedi- 
ately preceding and following it. For there came subsequently a 
swing of the commercial pendulum in the other direction, followed 
by an era of idle wheels and smokeless chimneys in many depart- 
ments of industry, and from which some at least have not yet suffici- 
ently recovered to enable them to show in 1890 that ratio of increase 
which, when measured by the standard of increasing population, 
would be called normal. 

Recognizing the full degree of this limitation upon the accuracy of 
the decennial industrial census, let us inquire if the annual census of 
manufactures, as proposed in Massachusetts and as carried out in 
these volumes, is a satisfactory substitute for it, and the best that can 
be devised. The decennial census, as Colonel Wright carried on those 
of 1875 and 1885, is a vast, complicated, and expensive undertaking. 
It was obviously impossible to accomplish every year a work of such 
magnitude. ‘The Massachusetts legislature therefore passed a law in 
which provision was made for but 11 simple questions,— a very radi- 
eal departure from the schedule of 1885, upon which there were no 
less than 193 interrogatories. It may be said here that the general 
schedule for manufactures which has heen adopted for the Eleventh 
Federal Census contains but 27 interrogatories, and seeks to cover 
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but very little more ground than is to be annually covered in Massa- 
chusetts hereafter,— but covering that ground fully. The Massachu- 
setts decennial census was loaded down with a mass of queries asking 
information on points which, while interesting in themselves, were a 
hindrance in such an investigation as was originally contemplated in 
an industrial census. 

Tn the utilization of his simplified schedule, Commissioner Wadlin 
has adopted a novel but very simple plan for taking what we may per- 
haps call a limited census of manufactures. He chose selected or 
typical establishments, an arbitrary number in each of the great indus- 
tries, for the purpose of making comparisons between identical estab- 
lishments making returns for each of the years it was desired to cover. 
In the tabular presentations of the first volume, direct comparisons are 
made between but 1,027 establishments, while in the second but 1,140 
establishments are compared, being the total number which made 
returns for both 1887 and 1888. The total number from which 
returns are presented in 1888 is 3,517. Speaking of the comparative 
returns, Mr, Wadlin says that they are sufficient in number to be 
“ indicative of the trend of business in each year,” and are therefore 
of “ more scientific value than mere statements of aggregates.” The 
first of these statements may safely be accepted. It describes the 
purpose and defines the limitation upon the value of the annual 
census of Massachusetts manufactures. They are a barometer of the 
markets for the year to which they relate; and they are little else. 
They show whether the limited number of establishments to which 
they relate have increased or decreased their output of products, their 
consumption of raw material, their total running time, their number 
of employees, their average wages; and also whether they have been 
_ able to command prices for their products relatively greater or 
smaller than those obtained in the previous year. In the answer 
that is secured to the latter question will generally be found the 
genesis of the answer to all the previous propositions here stated. It 
is not to be disputed that the knowledge thus obtained is interesting 
and important. Whether it is within the proper function of an in- 
dustrial census, and how fully it meets the purposes for which such 
an inquiry is supposed to be devised, are questions not unworthy of 
careful consideration. ‘It is important also because so great is the 
popular regard for the example of Massachusetts in the matter of 
official statistics that the change she has inaugurated is not unlikely 
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to effect similar depdrtures in other states; and the suggestion has 
already been made that the Massachusetts system shall hereafter be 
adopted in lieu of the present decennial census by the United States 
government of the industries of the whole country. 

Commissioner Wadlin argues very ably in favor of the new de- 
parture. His argument is that the comparisons between identical 
establishments which his system permits are sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to allow of the results being accepted as typical of the actual 
present condition of all the important industries of the state. He 
justifies this contention by some figures which we repeat. No less 
than 23,431 establishments were reported in 1885, from which num- 
ber, and all which have since been added, he presents returns in 1888 
from but 3,517, or about 15 per cent of the whole number. Of these 
23,431 establishments reported in 1885 a very large proportion can- 
not properly be considered manufacturing establishments, in Mr. 
Wadlin’s judgment, because they include establishments carried on by 
persons engaged singly, or with but one or two employees, often mem- 
bers of their own household, and often for a portion of the year only. 
The bearing of this fact is strongly brought out by an analytical table 
of the value of all the goods manufactured in the state in 1885, from 
which it appears that of the total product of that year —$674,634,269 
—no less than 93.65 per cent, or manufactures to the value of 
$631,822,681, was turned out by 6,757 establishments. In each of 
the remaining establishments the value of the manufactured product 
was less than $10,000 per annum. By drawing the line at a product 
valued at $20,000 or less, the number of establishments is reduced to 
4,406, or 20 per cent of the whole number, and manufacturing a 
product worth $600,000,000, or 88.96 per cent of the whole annual 
product of the state. From this data— which of itself is important 
—the Commissioner concludes that it is possible to show clearly the 
condition of the manufacturing industries by annual returns relatively 
few in number as compared with the whole suber properly to be 
included in a complete census. 

It may be conceded at once that the system thus outlined has a 
value, as applied to the state of Massachusetts, which would largely 
disappear if the attempt were made to apply it to the whole United 
States, or to the great majority of the individual states. Massachu- 
setts is among the oldest of the manufacturing states. Her industries 
have developed along clearly defined lines, and have become largely 
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concentrated in great and overshadowing corporations or large firms 
of private ownership. Here, for instance, is Fall River, in which 
the Tenth Census reported 33 establishments making cotton goods of 
the annual value of $14,510,007, as against 206 similar establish- 
ments in the whole state with a product valued at $74,780,835. By 
taking the corporations of that single typical town and making a 
comparison from year to year of the amount of raw material they 
consume, of the value of the product they turn out, of the number of 
employees and volume of wages paid, certain definite results would be 
established as to the condition of cotton manufacturing in the state, 
which might be assumed to be applicable in the main to the rest of 
the cotton manufacturing establishments of Massachusetts. The state 
of the market for cotton goods from year to year would be as accu- 
rately determined by this group of returns as by returns from the 
whole 206. Any marked increase or decrease in the total production 
of cotton goods would thereby be indicated. If the Fall River mills 
have been running full time and to their full capacity, the fact will be 
established that the condition of trade throughout the whole country 
has been such as to make plenty of orders and show a general pros- 
perity. Commissioner Wadlin’s system, which is somewhat similar, 
accomplishes this result admirably. 

On the other hand, acknowledging the merits of that system, let 
us look at some of its limitations. There is always the danger that 
a marked increase in the product of the mills employed in a particular 
industry may be due, however, to an increase in the productive capac- 
ity of a few mills, and not in any sense indicate a normal extension 
of that particular industry in the state. The cotton mills again will 
illustrate this. 

The report for 1888 covers 112 establishments, compared for the 
three years 1886, 1887, and 1888. They show an increase of pro- 
duct from $63,903,340 in 1886 to $69,672,623 in 1887, or 9.03 per 
cent, and to $74,062,954 in 1888, an increase of 6.30 per cent over 
1887. It appears, however, that there was a decrease of capital in 
these mills between 1887 and 1888 from $105,708,448 to $101,843,- 
238, equal to 3.66 per cent, but we are left without any means of 
determining how this phenomenon occurred. While it indicates a 
very healthy condition on the part of an uncertain portion of these 
112 cotton mills, it leaves us in the dark as to certain other matters, 
for knowledge of which we can only turn to a census. We cannot 
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learn how many new cotton mills were established in the state during 
the year, or what their product was; how many old mills went out 
of existence ; or, generally, the condition of the industry as a whole 
in comparison with any previous period. The decrease in capital 
hints at disaster in some quarters side by side with abnormal pros- 
perity in others. 

Thus it becomes plain that the matters of information necessarily 
omitted from this inquiry possess at least an equal degree of impor- 
tance with those included. Nor is the comparative prosperity of the 
4,500 establishments which did 80 per cent of the manufacturing of 
Massachusetts in 1888, in our judgment, so accurate a test of the 
growth of the productive industries of the state as is that of the 
18,000 to 20;000 establishments which are obliterated from the record. 
It is the increase or decrease in the number and the product of these 
smaller establishments which affords the true criterion of the actual 
condition of the Commonwealth, and of the relative prosperity of the 
greatest number of her people. 

It may be said in answer that the prosperity or depression of ,the 
smaller establishments of productive industry may be correctly in- 
ferred from the ascertained condition of the larger industries which 
are made to stand as typical. The soundness of this answer can be 
conceded only within the narrowest limits. Such inferences are more 
than likely to be misleading. The most interesting phase of the 
current industrial development of the United States relates to the 
tendency of capital to concentration in large manufacturing establish- 
ments. The annual census is worthless as an aid in determining the 
effect upon the state at large of this predominating characteristic of 
concentration. Moreover, any attempt to apply this annual system 
to the country at large would be even more strikingly deficient in the 
attributes which now attach to the decennial federal census of industry. 

A peculiar feature of the development of American manufactures 
is the sudden and enormous up-growing of distinct industries in locali- 
ties that have not previously contained them. There are wonderful 
illustrations of this characteristic all through the Middle-Western 
states, and even older communities, like New York and Philadelphia, 
are full of them. The system of limited or typical statistics adopted 
in Massachusetts could take no proper cognizance of these growths, 
nor afford an accurate insight into the conditions of industrial enter- 
prise in the states containing them. 
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The large, perfectly equipped, and thoroughly organized establisi- 
ments which run on from year to year, with little change in their 
output, piling up stock or taking orders in advance of their capacity 
to manufacture, accordingly as the market is favorable or otherwise, 
do not afford trustworthy data by which to determine the question 
whether the manufacturing interests of a state as a whole are in- 
creasing or declining. It is the comparative statistics of the 18,000 
or 20,000 establishments which these reports ignore which tell the 
true story. 

The true remedy for the defect in the industrial census which 
Governor Robinson pointed out is to make it a quinquennial inquiry, 
extended to every interest, but timited in the scope and character of 
the questions asked and tabulated. Censuses taken at intervals of 
five years would preserve, as a rule, a fair equilibrium between the 
periods of business expansion and depression; and they could be 
made so simple in their scope as to permit of early publication. All 
the mass of special information with which the Massachusetts decen- 
nial census has been encumbered might well be relegated to the 
system of inquiry as to typical establishments. But beyond that we 
are confident that Massachusetts will in time become convinced that it 
is a mistake to abandon an industrial census that reaches the hum- 
blest as well as the greatest of her industrial enterprises. 

8. N. D. Norrn. 


VOTING STATISTICS. 


Under the title “Did the Fathers Vote?” Professor J. Franklin 
Jameson of Brown University contributes to the January number of 
the New England Magazine an article on the voting habits of one 
hundred years ago, especially in Massachusetts. After showing that, 
for heavy and steady voting, among all countries of the present time 
the palm probably belongs to the United States, he proceeds to inves- 
tigate the question, whether this decided habit- of voting was equally 
characteristic of the generation which founded the Republic, an in- 
quiry of some importance, “for, with every allowance for differences 
of circumstance, it must in general be affirmed that habitual heavy 
voting is proof of strong and widely-diffused public spirit, while a con- 
stantly light vote indicates political apathy and individualism.” 
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During the years from 1776 to 1789, the period to which the 
investigation is mostly confined, the electoral qualification in .Massa- 
chusetts consisted of a freehold estate of forty shillings sterling per 
annum or other estate to the value. of forty pounds. The polls, or 
males of above sixteen years of age, then numbered 24 per cent of the 
population ; the number of males over twenty-one must therefore have 
amounted to about 20 per cent. A considerable deduction must be 
made from .this figure for the adult sons of. freeholders. One-sixth 
of the adult native males in Massachusetts at the present time are the 
sons of living Massachusetts fathers. It is not necessary to deduct 
one-sixth, however, for doubtless many such sons, if they did not yet 
have freeholds, had other estate of the value of forty pounds. <A 
reduction from 20 to 18 is considered sufficient for this cause. From 
a consideration of the value of farming lands and of the extensiveness 
of freehald proprietorship Professor Jameson concludes that the num- 
ber of those excluded for lack of the necessary property was not very 
large. He estimates that about 16 per cent of the population could 
vote. A few instances, in individual towns, of votes actually ap- 
proaching that figure show that it cannot be set much lower. 

In March, 1778, the citizens voted on a draft of a constitution; in 
1779 they voted on the qyestion of having a new form of government ; 
in 1780 they voted as to the acceptance of the constitution framed 
that year. In each case the total vote cast amounted to but about 
five per cent of the population. -In- 1780, the people began voting 
for governor and lieutenant-governor. From this time on, therefore, 
we have more complete datas From 1781 to 1786 the vote was of 
but two per cent of the population. Shays’ Rebellion and the con- 
stitutional discussions brought it up to five in the next three elections. 
Then it sank to between three and four, and there remained till 1794 
and the disputes engendered by the French Revolution. Further 
evidence of indifference and imperfect political development is derived 
from the figures for different candidates; hardly any election was 
closely contested. The lightest vote was cast in Maine, which now 
votes so heavily. There was much more difference between counties, 
in respect to voting habits, then than now. The western counties, 
aud three in the Old Colony, had about the same rank as now; the 
rest, curiously enough, now stand in exactly the reverse order to that 
of 1780-1789. Since the thinly-settled districts did more voting than 
the populous towns, the failure to vote cannot have been mainly due 
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to sparseness of settlement and consequent difficulty of reaching the 
polls. Professor Jameson adds a few facts which, so far as they go, 
show that voting habits in the other states were in a similar stage. 


HUBNER’S GEOGRAPHISCH-STATISTISCHE TABELLEN. 


Otto Hiibner’s Geographisch-statistische Tabellen fiir 1889. Edited 
by Prof. Fr. v. Juraschek. 

This is one of the most compact and, satisfactory reference hand 
books published, although confined to most elementary statistical data 
for all lands. Its popularity in Germany is well deserved, and it is 
now in its 38th year. Two editions are published annually, one in 

_ the form of a book in size about 6 by 4 inches of about 50 pages, the 
other as a single sheet of 30 by 40 inches, intended for the walls of 
offices and school rooms. The single sheet is an abstract of the book, 
and does not contain all of the data found in the latter. Common to 
both editions is information for each state upon the following matters : 
Form of government and present head of it, area, population, public 
revenue, expenditure and debt, army and navy, merchant marine, 
exports and imports. length of railroad and. telegraph lines, coins, 
measures of weight, length surface and volume. chief articles of ex- 
port, and, finally, the capital and chief cities. The book edition gives 
in its general tables facts as to emigration, nationality, and religious 
belief, besides which it contains some special tables. These are a 
table of some of the more common statistical ratios, and also the popu- 
lation, the religions and races of the earth, the nationalities and relig- 
ions of Europe. The list of authorities which precedes the tables is 
a very complete statement of the sources of information which will be 
appreciated by the statistician. 

Throughout, the latest obtainable figures are given, and everywhere 
the year to which they refer is indicated, so that the information is 
exact as far as it goes. The compilation bears the stamp of accuracy, 
and the name and position of the editor, who is a member of the 
Austrian Central Statistical Commission, furnish a guaranty for the 
character of the work. The matter is so well arranged and so easily 
found that those who have used the publication in either form are 
unwilling to be without it. R. P. F. 


— 
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TWO STATISTICAL ATLASES. 


The Statistical Atlas of Commercial Geography. By E. J. Hast- 
ings. W.& A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh and London. 167 pp. 

Extended notices of no less than three commercial geographies of 
more recent date than the above having appeared in former issues of 
these Publications, there may seem to be some apology needed for 
calling attention to the work of Mr. Hastings. It may, however, 
claim our attention by its exclusively statistical methods. The author 
deals in diagrams and tables, and has no text whatever. His facts 
gathered from the Blue Books relate to the exports and imports of 
Great Britian, with four exceptions, for the year 1886, and the exports 
of other countries for 1885. Imports in general are presented accord- 
ing to different classes of commodities, then again as coming from 
twelve British possessions, and from twelve principal foreign countries. 
Then follow for thirty specified commodities statements of the relative 
value imported from different countries. The total exports from 
Great Britian are treated in a similar fashion, and a presentation made 
of the chief articles of export of thirty-four foreign countries. Inter- 
spersed with the rest are a half dozen statements of the production of 
certain articles of commerce in the chief centres of production in 
England. 

The information is presented in diagrams and tables, the latter 
usually facing the former. The diagrams are all of one style. A 
certain square is taken as a unit and these are placed one above the 
other, showing a thin white line between each square and the next. 
The result is in most cases a series of broad vertical lines easily com- 
pared. When, however, the sums are large the amount has to be 
shown by two or more such lines, and here the comparison involving 
two dimensions is not so easily made at first glance. Apart from this 
minor matter the book is a decidedly successful attempt at the pres- 
entation of the main facts of imports and exports of interest to the 
British public by graphical methods. R.P.F. 

Album of Agricultural Statistics of the United States. Department 
of Agriculture. Results of investigation under direction of the Sta- 
tistician. Washington, D. C., 1889. Quarto. Pp. 8; plates 16. 

This publication is the result of a petition for a small separate 
allowance for graphic illustration. The list of illustrations relates to 
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percentages of unoccupied and of farm lands; acreage and yield in 
corn, wheat, and oats ; average value of horses, cattle, sheep, swine; 
percentage of rural population, average value of land, farm tenures, 
etc. They are based upon special investigations of the Department. 
The maps are neatly executed. Various methods of graphic illustra- 
tions are introduced, some of them new to American statistics, 
although used in the French Albums. The grading of the tints is 
especially good. It is to be wished that dates were assigned to the 
several maps, for there is no clue to the exact period to which the 


representations refer. 
D. R. D. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES. 


Second Annual Report of the Eastern Avenue Congregational 
Church together with comparative statistics of the Springfield churches 
for fifty years. Springfield, Mass., Oct., 1889. Pp. 20. 
The publication of the comparative statistics collected in this brief 
pamphlet should stimulate churches in other cities to initiate similar 


work. It is of great social interest, and there does not appear to be 
any reason why in most cases such an inquiry cannot be satisfactorily 
accomplished. Statistics are presented showing the relative growth of 
churches and membership of the different denominations in Springfield 
for half a century. The following table shows the ratio of churches 
and the evangelical communicants to the population during fifty 
years : — 


This table shows that in Springfield the number of churches com- 
pared with the population is steadily diminishing. The ratio, how- 


i 
| 
| 
| 
1840. | 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1889, a 
Population of Springfield..............|6,481| 11,776 | 15,199| 26,703 | 93,300| 43,654 
One Protestant church toevery........| 810} 980) 1,013) 1,405| 1,516| 1,455 
One Evangelical church to every.......| 1,080} 1,176| 1,267/ 1,669) 1,775| 1,617 
One Non-Evangelical church to every..| 3,241| 3,883} 5,066/ 8,901/ 11,113/ 14,551 
One Roman Catholic church to every..| .... | 11,766| 15,199/ 13,352| 6,668! 8,731 | 
One Christian church to every.........| 810} 1,271| 1,235| 1,287 
One Evangelical communicant to every; 5.32 6.37 6.32 6.73 5.48 5.35 
Average membership of 
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ever, has to be modified by the statistics as to membership. A church 
now averages 302 communicants while in 1840 the average was 240. 
In 1840 only one church out of eight had a seating capacity of 700 
or over; now 17 out of 35 are thus equipped. 

“The truth can be reached more accurately by a comparison of 
Evangelical communicants. Fifty years ago there was one to every 
5.32 persons, now one to every 5.35, almost identically the same.” 
The church capacity appears to be 53 per cent of the population. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL REPORTS. 


Third Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of the State of New 
York, for the year ending December 1,1888. Albany, 1889. Pp. 461. 

In addition to the reports of inspections, this contains a tabulated 
list of more than 600 accidents to employees occurring in industrial 
establishments in New York during 1888. The cause of the accident 
as given by the manufacturers, and the extent of the injury, is stated. 
In the Appendix is published the inspection laws not only of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin, but also of England, France, Germany, and the Province 
of Ontario. The report of the second annual convention of the 
National Association of Factory Inspectors of North America is 
appended, 

Report of the Massachusetts District Police for the year ending 
December 31, 1889, including the inspection department and the de- 
tective department. Boston, 1890. Pp. 464. 

This is the eleventh annual report of Rufus R. Wade, Chief of 
District Police. The operations of the District Police in Massachu- 
setts cover a wide range. The force comprises 33 men, of whom 20 
are detailed for the inspection department, and 12 for detective work. 
The inspection work during the past year related particularly to 
elevators, child labor in factories, fire escapes, and sanitation and 
ventilation in public buildings and school houses. It is estimated that 
about eighty per cent of children between the ages of ten and fourteen 
years, formerly found in manufacturing establishments, are now 
regularly at school, The report in regard to condition and proper 
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sanitation of schoo] houses is special and complete ; it covers about 
half the volume. Many plates and diagrams of varjous systems of 
ventilation are inserted. In the summary of inspection work it appears 
that 2,425 manufacturing, mercantile, and public buildings, hotels, 
tenement and apartment houses were inspected in 1889. Changes 
were ordered in 1,547 cases. 

The Chief of District Police by law also receives all liquors for- 
feited in the several towns of the state. One table shows the number 
of seizures, and the amount in gallons of malt and spirituous liquor. 
The average returns per seizure does not vary much during the 
successive years. 

Annual (Fourth) Report of the State Board of Arbitration for the 
Year 1889. Boston, 1890. Pp. 68. ; 

This contains reports of twenty-six of the more important cases in 
which the Massachusetts Board acted in 1889. It is estimated that 
the yearly earnings of the operatives directly involved in the contro- 
versies dealt with by the Board were $3,684,000, and that the total 
yearly earnings in all departments of the factories involved amount to 
$10,162,000. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Third Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
December 1, 1889, Washington, 1889. Pp. 463. 

The report contains little statistical material, as this is now made 
a part of the annual report of the statistician, published separately. 
Among the appendixes are the following : — ; 

Railway methods of keeping freight accounts. 

Statement of Canadian railways. 

Federal regulation of safety appliances. _ 

Relations existing between railway corporations and employees. 

Railroads in foreign countries. 


There is also published the result of an inquiry in regard to rail- 
way consolidation, and the adoption of weaker lines by stronger ones. 
It is shown that this tendency of capital aggregation is not due to 
the operations of the interstate commerce act. It is also shown that 
the proportion of combinations was greater before than after the act. 


| | 

i 
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CONSOLIDATIONS, ETC. TO DEC. 31, 1888, OF ROADS THAT WERE OPERATING 
COMPANIES ON JUNE 30, 1880. 


How Acquired. 


Special tables are also printed showing the growth of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. and of the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the 
Finances for the year 1889. Washington, 1889. Pp. clxi, 964. 

In this volume are published the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of heads of Bureaus, etc. Few new statistical tables are 
added. The Treasurer once more, pages 5-8, discusses the method of 
estimating the public debt. From the accounts of the New York cus- 
tom house it is estimated that public receipts now consist substantially 
altogether of legal tender notes and gold certificates, the proportion 
of other moneys having been less in 1888-89 than in any previous 
one since the record was kept. The report contains a history of the 
civil service examinations in the Treasury Department. 


. Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency of the United 
States, December 2, 1889. E.S. Lacey, Comptroller. Pp. ii, 305. 
This contains the usual information and tables in regard to the 
national banking system. A special interest attaches to the continued: 
attempts made by this Bureau to tabulate the operations of the state 
banks of various nature. Some advance has been made since the 
report of 1888. Statements are now tabulated in regard to 3,964 
state banks, loan and trust companies, and savings and private banks 
against 3,527 similar institutions in 1888. For the first time it has 
been possible to include reports of savings banks in West Virginia, 
Alabama, Texas, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Dakota. In South Caro- 
lina, Ohio, and Illinois there has been a decrease in the deposits, 
although it would appear that the deposits in Ohio in 1888 were abnor- 
mal. In Illinois the decrease has been steady since 1886. The most 
marked relative increase has been in California and Pennsylvania. 


| 
| 
1880/1881] 1882) 1883/1884 1885) 1886] 1887/1888 
Consolidated, absorbed, and merged...........-| 38) 53) 11) 9) 56) 9 9 7 
| Controlled, leased, and 69} 28 22} 12) 12) 21 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bureau of Education Cireular of Information, No.1. 1890. The 
History of Federal and State Aid to Higher Education in the United 
States. By Frank W. Blackmer, Ph.D. Washington, 1890. Pp. 343. 

Contains in the Appendix a table showing by states the value of 
unproductive property of state colleges and universities; value of 
productive property; annual income; permanent state endowments ; 
total state appropriations for higher education, and the amount of 
assessed valuation of the property. 

Cotton Facts. A compilation from official and reliable sources of 
the crops, receipts of exports, stocks, home and foreign consumption, 
visible supply, prices, and averages of cotton for a series of years. By 
Alfred B. Shepperson. New York, 1889. Pp. 75. Price, 75 cents. 

This is the thirteenth issue of a very convenient and handy volume 
of statistics of the cotton trade. New tables have been added. 


MISCELLANY. 


STATISTICS OF CHRISTIAN NAMES IN EARLY TIMES. 


The following extract is taken from The Academy, Feb. 1, 1890. 


The elaborate indexes to the Register of the University of Ox, 
1571 to 1622, compiled by Mr. Clack (Oxford 
Society, 1889), include a table of Christian names, in which is set out 
the number of times that each occurs. The total of names given in 
this portion of the Register amounts to about 30,000, and must un- 
doubtedly be — as Mr. Clark calls it“ more representative of Eng- 
wor A sare for the years over which it extends, than any list yet 

ublished.” 
“ The following are the twelve most common Christian names, each 
occurring (approximately) more than once in every hundred out of 
the total of 30,000: — 
John, 3826 times, or about 12.8 per cent. 
Thomas, 2777 “ 
William, 2546 ‘ 
Richard, 1691 


oe “ 
“ 
“ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ 


| 
| 
| 
Robert, 1222 
Edward, 957. 
Henry, 908 
George, 647 “ | 
Francis, 447 i 
James, 424 
Nicholas, 326 “ i 
Edmund, 298 | 
| 
| 
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. The following thirty-one Christian names each occur more than 
fifty times: Anthony (262), Hugh (257), Christopher (243), Samuel 
(227), Walter (207), Roger (195), Ralph (182), Peter (175), Hum- 
phrey (168), Charles (139), Philip (137). David (129), Matthew 
(116), Michael (103), Alexander (98), Arthur (98), Laurence (90), 
Giles (88), Stephen (86), Simon (83), Daniel. (79), Lewis (78), 
Joseph (78). Andrew (69), Roland (65). Evan (55), Abraham (54), 
Leonard (4), Owen (53), Gilbert (52), Morris (51). 

In comparison with this list, the following passage from the Preface 
to Mr. T. F. Kirby’s Winchester Scholars (Henry Frowde, 1888) 
‘seems worthy of quotation, premising that the Winchester list not 
only comprises a much earlier period, but is also drawn almost exclu- 
sively from the South of England. For the two centuries referred 
to the total number of entries would be about 3,700. 


' “Of the Christian names occurring in the first two hundred years 
(1393-1592) John is by far the most common. It occurs more than 1060 
times, and was borne. by nearly one out of every three boys admitted dur- 
ing that period. William, the next in point of frequency, occurs more 
than 560 times, Thomas more than 500 times, Richard about 390 times, 
Robert about 250 times, and then the following names arranged in order 
of frequency: Henry, Edward, Nicholas, George (chiefly in the latter 
part of the period), Edmund, Walter, Roger, Christopher, Antony, Simon, 
James, Francis, Peter, Philip, Matthew, Michael, Alexander, Geoffrey, 
warn aa Humphrey, Charles (chiefly in the latter part of the 
per 


CENSUS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. 


At the February meeting (1890) of the National Electric Light 
Association, held at Kansas City, resolutions were passed. favoring 
the extention of the investigation of the electrial industry by the 
United States Census office. The following is a portion of the reso- 
lutions : — 


Be it Resolved, by the National Electric Light Association, in con- 
vention assembled, 

First. That it respectfully petitions the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress to authorize and direct 
the superintendent of census to collect the following data in relation 
to the electrical industry, in addition to the general statistics of manu- 
factures already provided for by law. _ 

(a) Details pertaining to underground and aerial construction, 
underground and aerial currents, the character and voltage of all 
currents and their uses; lamps in use, arc and incandescent, and how 
wired for residence, commercial, and municipal service; motors for 
use for stationary service and motor cars, income and expenses, etc. 
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(4) An inquiry through sources independent of those interested 
in the industry, as to the casualties resulting from the use of electric 
currents, both as to fire and personal injuries. This investigation to 
be made in all cities of 10,000 population and over. The information 
to be obtained from underwriters, the records of fire departments, 
coroners’ statistics, health boards or commissioners, or from whatever 
source of information that may exist in any city. The investigation 
to make a comparative statement between the casualties resulting 
from the use of electric currents and the use of other agents em- 
ployed for similar purposes. 

Second, ‘That we hereby petition that an appropriation of not 
exceeding $50,000 be made for the purpose of this investigation. 


MORTGAGES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Reports from the Consuls of the United States. Nos. 110 and 111. 
November and December, 1889. Department of State. Washing- 
ton. 1890. Pp, 387-875. 

The above report contains the replies of: the Consuls to the inter- 
rogatories originally propounded by the National Board of Trade in 
1888 in regard to mortgage indebtedness. The following list of 
questions indicates the scope of the reports : — 


(1) What systems of recorded indebtedness, such as mortgages on 
real and chattel property, liens, and judgments, both decreed and con- 
fessed, prevail in your consular district ? x 

(2) Are liens placed on personal property, including crops, either by 
preference or confession of judgment, and is such property subject to 
execution of judgment? If so, are there any exemptions ? 

(3) What probable ratio do mortgages and judgments bear to total 
valuation of taxable and assessed property ? 

(4) Is it required that all mortgages be recorded ? 

(5) What is the prevailing rate of interest on mortgage paper as well 
as judgments ? 

6) Do mortgages complicate or embarrass the transfer of land titles ? 

(7) Are mortgagés foreclosed by action at law or by sale under power, 
and at what expense ? 

(8) Is recorded indebtedness increasing or diminishing in proportion 
to estimated value ? 

(9) What provisions are made for partial payments on mortgages, 
obligations or judgments, viz., Must partial‘payments be recorded and 
does the debtor lose all benefit if he defaults in part ? 

(10) What is the ordinary form for cancelling ? 

(11) Is it possible to arrive at a probable proportion of existing 
recorded and unrecorded indebtedness ? If so, how ? 


In a few of the countries there are statistics showing the ratio of 
mortgages to total valuation. Generally it is confessed that no means 
exist by which such an estimate can be made. 
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EXAMPLES OF STATISTICAL FALLACIES. 


The longevity shown by annuitants as compared with life policy- 
holders is frequently a matter of comment. This is explained on the 
principle that it is for the most part only people who feel satisfied 
that they have an excellent chance of a Bare 0 existence who con- 
sider it worth while to purchase annuities. The report of the directors 
of the Friends’ Provident Institution contains a good example of the 
disparity between the ages at death of life policy-holders and annui- 
tants. The average age of 62 policy-holders whose lives fell in was 
64 years and 8 months, whilst the average age of the 14 annuitants 
was 79 years and 2 months. Annuitants, therefore, do not quite live 
for ever, as some persons have been jocularly led to affirm, but evi- 
dently their chance of attaining a iarchal is a ve one. 
— Commercial World, London. 


_ The statistics for the State Board of Health for the past year show 
a much smaller per cent of mortality from old age in this city than 
in the state at large. This, according to a newspaper view, proves 
the conditions more favorable here to old age. It proves nothing of 
the kind. The simple fact is that there are proportionately fewer 
people of old age here to die, and the inference is directly the reverse 
of that which was drawn. We note the matter as illustrating how 
easy it is to draw wrong conclusions from statistics. The tables 
alluded to do show a ngher mortality in the cities than in the country 
at large.— The Insurance Monitor, New York. 


The main point in a comparison is the point of view. For example, 
as regards the proportion of their populations enrolled in school, 
Massachusetts and South Carolina are on an equality. Mississippi 
outranks them both, while Florida, Tennessee, and West Virginia 
take the palm from all the North Atlantic States. 

But what of that? There be populations, and populations! A 
mining state, like Nevada, may have every resident child at school, 
and yet make no show in such a comparison, for the simple reason 
that the ratio of children to adults is far below the normal ratio. In 
the North Atlantic States, as is well known, the relative number of 
children is so much less than in any other group east of the Rockies 
that, to equalize the prospect, where Massachusetts has seven children 
at school, each of the Southern States named should have eleven; 
hence, as a point of view in the discussion of school attendance, total 


population is a failare.— 


